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A ^^orking paper for the study on "The Education of 
Adults in Hew York in the Las,t Quarter of the 'Twentieth Century/' the 
report is directed to the provision of educational/career 
information/career counseling services for the adult public. The 
paper is intended to stimulate discussion on the topic at the State 
and national level. The main purposes of the report are: (1) to 
describe the types of services now available; (2) to identify the 
need for such services; (3) to define th$ problems^ needed research^ 
and policy issues involved in projsridin^i the services; and (4) to \ 
identify alternative solutions. Discussion covers: the need for ^ 
information and counseling services (as evidenced by survey data^ 
reports by educational commissions^ individual response to services^ 
and Federal government and private foundation 'financial support) ; 
various possible support services for providing educational 
information and 'counseling serv^ices (a stat^ide educational resource 
data bank^ the licensing of counselors and charting of counseling 
agencies^ and a resource and planning center) ; staffing of counseling 
services; training programs for counselors of adults; and the cost 
and funding of these services. A chart in the appendix lists and 
describes existing counseling Services throughout New York State. 
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The attached d|aft report cenjter-s^^rvx>ne of the priority areas of 
concern identified In the initial study report by Norman D Kurland 
(December 10, 1974) J Some of the^istjrfig educational and career informa^ 
tion and counseling Services in New^YotO^State and the Northeastern 
United States are defecribed; evidence sup^bcting the need for such 
services is also pre^ente^d; Basic policy iss^i^s are raised throughout 
regarding these services, particularly with respect to the role the 
State should play in $upporting, monitoring or- providing them; 

We, are InCgrestBdVin knowing what participants in the fields of 
education and information and counseling services believfe-to be (1) data 
chat are still needed /nd (2) the priority order and nature of policy 
recommendations for t\k New York State Board of Regents. We invite and 
would appreciate your \:ommeni& and suggesti6ns on all sections of this 
report at the earliest pts^ible date. 
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sibility of consensus meetings ik Ma^l\^ 
^oposals on educational and car^er^nforma- 
_ f you would like to parti^ip^^e^in such 
iiiccuxugo, pxeobe lec us krrowT-^^e names, addresert^^^attatitles of 
others who might be interested in receiving thi>-feport would also be 
appreciated. 
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I. IMTRODUCTION 

• - The initial report; bjr Dr. Norman D.lKuMand, on the Study of 
Adult Education (December lO, 1974) noted ^ that one of the priority 
concerns, important to the'goal of lifeloag learning, is the provision 
of educational information, and career cotinseling services for the ^ 
adult public. Although survey data indicite tha<adult Wticipation 
■in education has increased in the last tea years,>any "v^iild-be" 
learners failed to participate in educational oppdrtunittek. Many 
of these potential learners report that they could not fin^'telp in 
determining their career interests and neJds or in determining what 
educational opportunities were available do meet their intar^ts or_ 
needs. The following draft report, therefore, has serveral' pik^oses: 
(1) to descrive the types of educationar and career informa4oi and 
counseling services now available; "(27 tc identify the nee/fqr such 
services; (3) to define the problems; nej^ded research, and policy Issues 
invqlved iii the provision of these services and (4) to identify, alterna- 
tive ways of meeting the needs. - p ■■.t 




The-repott presents theJ»road dimensions of information anVc<mnsel 
services as . background for future- confensus -awtiugs, OpgajB^i**. 
series; of specific questions, each section of the report^is followec 
by A^discussion detailing the informatior, available. With^he ex&ption 
° 1 " ^"^^ discussion is terminated by several questions;'*:' 

relat^ to the main disdussion. Answers to these questions should"' help 
provid^guidance in determining public policy reg^^ding the support pf 
educatidnal and career tnformat.ion and counseling services for thi adult 
public* \ / X • 
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The general characteristics of the services under discussion are 
presented in Section II, ~Sectii3n Ki inrovidea a troad overview of 
services whicTi exist in New York and in the Northeastern United State*. 
A report from the Mid-Hudson region is summarized io thi6 section to 
Indicate whether services in a representative region of the State 
effectively meetl public needs. Areas of needed information and research 
are outlined in question form at the end of this section, Section IV 
reviews th« evidence that such services are needed; support for 
educational and career information and counseling services is found In 
survey data, educational commission reports. Individual's responses to 
services, and Federal government and private foundation funding* 
Sections V through VIII discuss several basic problems and Issues 
regarding these services; the topics reviewed Include:* potential 
State supportive services, staffing and training counselors of adults, 
costs, and sources of funding. The final section outlines the six 
steps to be taken prior to actual State policy implementation. The 
basic Issues raised In the text and proposals for research or dis- 
cussion are also saimnarlzed In Section IX, 

The report centers on communlty-based services whose main function 
Is the provision of Information and counseling for educational and 
career purposes. Many such services are new programs, having appeared 
In the' last five years* Expensive to establish and often funded by 
short-term seed money, these services apparently are responding to a 
public need which Is not met by campus or public agency services. 
Each educational Institution, In fact, provides some form pf counseling 
service; primarily oriented towards their own programs and the students 
who are, or might be. Interested In these prograpis, these school-based 
services usually do not serve the broader needs of community residents 
who are not part of Institutional programs. Therefore, the services 
provided by public school and BOCES adult education programs and by 
two- and four-year colleges are not fully reviewed In this report. 
Counseling services In public agencies, such as the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Department of Social Services,, and jthe Department of Labor 
Employment Services, are also not fully reviewed since their fundamental 
orientation Is not educational counseling and career planning. The \ 
simultaneous^ exlstetice of new community-based services along with campUs^ 
based and public agency services does, howiever, raise the fol^lowlngLswe: 
whether community educational and career Information and counsettng services 
servlc.es should be provided by building on existing^ services In educational 
Institutions and public agencies, or whether the new counseling services* 
are a needed and viable addition. 



s 
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The report is a working paper, intended to illustrate the diversity 
tfnd limitations of available -services and to suggest direction* for ^ 
Tfurther study and action. Commentary and auggeationa from knowledgeable 
persons are invited and welcome. The report is intended to generate 
active diacusfion among all concerned that help answer three basic 
questions: 

1. Is it in the public interest for New York State- 
to invest any new reaources in educational and 
career infornwtion and counseling services? 

^\ 2. If so, in what services and with'what form of 
funding? 

I 3. Are there other actions by the State, other than 
; funding, that would promote the provision of ^ , 

7 needed services? 

> \ 





II • What are the desirable characteristics of educational and 

career infornaation and counaeling services for the adult public? 

The general characteristics of counaeling and information services 
are outlined below. The description providea a background for the dis- ' 
cussion of existing services in Section III. The list of characteristics 
is comprehensive; few counseling agencies and information services 
provide (fhe entire range of possible functions. 

A. Counseling Services .^^^ 

Counseling agencies provide one or more of the faflowiog 
services: 

r 

• 1. information collection and diasemlnation: educational, 
vocational, financi&l aids 

2. referral: to health services, community agencies, 
training programs, educational Institutions 

3. testing: diagnostic, proficiency 

4. counseling: individual or group; educational and career 
planning; one or more sessions \ 

5. training: remedial; college preparation; occupational skills 

advocacy: on behalf of client aeeking admission to school, 
college, work-study programs, jobs 

7. job placement 

The following are frequently mentioned as desirable characteriatics 
of an effective counseling service: , 

^ * <Q 

1. a broad range of up-to-date information: educational, financial, 
and vocational 

2. a variety of services: examinations, referral, advocacy, 
planning 

3. easy* access: convenient location or delivery method; well 
advertised 

4. prof^sional or trained paraprofessional staff 
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^; 5. Inexpensive to user and the State: bro«d .ba^se of financial 
support 

6. consutBer protection provided 

7. individual service 

B. Information Services 

Information on educational and career opportunities is^ presented 
by printed tnatter, phdne, or computer. Such information services 
serve one or rapre of the following basic purposes: 

1* assist potential users of educational programs in locating 
the program or institution roost suitable to his or her - 
interests, needs, and time available; 

2, assist providers in determining (a) subject areas in which 
joint programs could be offered; (b) unnecessary duplication 
af ^fferings; or (c) programs to offer which are not other- 
y$.isit available within the region; 

3* assist counseling services in meeting their clients' needs 
^ for information; 

4, assist government and funding agencies in (a) the provision 
of program planning and budgetirvg assistance and (b) the 
recognition and support of unusual programs to meet community 
needs* , 

A variety of educational information services are discussed in 
f Section III« The characteristics of liu<:h services depend on the 
amount, tjrpe,. and updating of infor«a[tipn provided which» in turn, 
may be determined by: 

1* The clientele served: basic fsdiication, vocational, academic, 
or avocational interests ' 

! 

2, the area served: local conmunity, regional area, state- 
nation-wide | 

3. delivery method: print, mail', media, phone, computer terminal 

fl 1. 

4* desired cost to user 



Given these basic features ind the considerable variation among i 
existing services\(Se^ction III) and adult needs (Secfion ly)_, can 
an optimum array of services be designed to proyide* educational 
and career information and counseling for all adults in the State? 
If so, what should be the Statje^a role? Consideration of the follow- 
ing questipns may help in arriving at an answer. 

1«, How can existing aervicea be organized to provide more 
effective service? Can there be a link, for example, 
between such services aa the public television stations, 
the library syate'm, State telephone tie lines, computer 
data banks, learning centers, and regional resource 
assessment projects along with educational agencies, 
(colleges, BOCES, schools) and with other public ageticiea 
such as the Department of Labor? 

2. Should information or ODunseling services be organized on 

a local, regional, or Statewide basis? — 
— - » 
3« Is it possible to have an individualized > responsive, and 

economically feaaible information 4ad counseling, system? 

III. What counseling find information services now exist and how effectively 
do they . meet the needs of the adult public? 

Every counseling resource needs to be considered as-a— potential part 
of a network across the State for the provision of Informationr and guid* 
ance In educational opportunitiea. Examples of services within and out- 
side of New York State are included in thia section to illustrate th^e 
variety and limitations of approaches used in providing educational and 
career guidance to adults.^ Particular eraphasTs is given to the new, 
community-based services whose primary function is educational cotinaeling 
because (a) they are not as well known as traditional agendies, and (b). 
they may indicate a resource needed to augment the traditional services. 

Information services are an integral, even fundamental, feature of ^ 
counseling services; but, information is often provided as an independent 
service to the public and is, consequently, discussed separately^ 
Questions underlying the basic issue of defining existing services and 
their effectiveness conclude the chapter* 

A, Counseling Services 

Educational and career counseling services are provided by a - ^ 
number of different agencies. The Department of Labor Employment 
Services, social service agencies, solfee BOCES and school districts, 
and all two- and four-year colleges, for example, provide educational - 
counseling for adults. This servi-ce, howeve?:, is usually an adjunct 
to the primary mj^^ssion of the agency. Such adjunct services apparently 



suffer limitations which^ prevent them-from meeting the needa of the \ 
adult public^ ^or^ example, campus^baaed counselors g^ften are^not" ^ 
conveniently^ l^ated'~for^ easy community access. Accountable to a 
specific college, they may. fa^J, to recommend ^ther regional or / 
independent 'study resources wmLch may be more appropriate fbr, thff 
client. Their main experience lies in counseling traditi^onal 
colTege-age,^ full-time students rather jthan adult part-ti|me students. 
Some staff members of campus-based counseling seryice# stieclfically 
provided for adu.lt students have claimed that these ^WrvjLces^ arSe 
often inadequately staffed by part-time individuals^ with minimal ) 
qualifications (1). . \ 

/ ► * 

To overcome some of these" shortcomings iind to meei the" needs, 
of special target audiences, a variety of cotmmjnlty-ba^ed educatlbnal^ 
and career counseling services have beefr developed Iti recent years. 
Their general' variations In location, use of^^putreach pet hod s, ' 
services provided, and titles are discussed^. be^bw, A^^hart specify-' 
tng the major purpose, target audience, -are^^er^rfed , s^t^ff, servlces^^ 
fees, ^funding, yeAr btegun, and nuciber of' clients for varlou^i^el^s 
Is provided In the Appendix ♦ / • • * ; 

ThjB educationai and career cowijsellir^g ne'eds of ed^cationnliffl ' ' 
disadvantaged' adults are served by vk^ltKis learni^ng.centera^f^'New ' 
York State, In the South Albany LearMng Center and/.SU^Y^micat^onal 
Opportunity Centers, counseling ls.j^4tegrstejJ Into the' sidlls and • , 
general educational programs and m£lght, therefore, be regarded -as a 
iecoadary service of the agency. " These L«rnlns/C^n)&ers usually.. 
provide the whole tange of services dea«ibed I ft Section II, Located 
In low Income areas of major cities, ^tfhese sery^jlf^es are not readily 
accessible to a wide public but do'/^rve the needs of e selected 
target group. ' \ " ^ ^ 



Educational an^ career counseling Is tile primary ahd^ glngle 
purpose of such agjpncles aa/the Syracuse Regional Learning .Service, 
the Providence (Rhode Isl^d)' bareer Education Projec^ tHfe Hartford 
(Connecticut) Caft{tol Higher Education Service, the^NY' Stonybrook 
Mid-Career Courfsellng Center, and the gLye'^AcademJ^Advlsory Serylce* 
as .well as the Offi^ce of Vocational Rehabilitate^ , SUch commdnlty- 
feased services rarige from single office, locatiShs (Rye Academic ' 
.Advisory Service) tV a regional iei^yice (Sy^use RLS), a*nd* from 
Statewide ^(OVR) to national br^n^es (Catiifat) , ' ' 

„ The limitations of a,.«ingle off Ice/or restricted loc^ion* cacu 
be overcome by using such outreach ra^jtfhods as telephone counseling-, 
mobile consultants, or natural llnkjjxs (s.tjch as librarians, community 
agency volunteers ,^ and Cooperative/Extension agents). In an ^ffort 
^ reach a bifoad public, seveMi services rely he^Hly on such out- 
^ reaj:h •efforts. The Frqyldenc^^areer Education Projetft^ for example, 
Is directed' towards the hora^^aaed IndWldual who is not wotking or 
in school full-time. Alth^gh the agency maintains >a* single wrlk-ln 

■ ' . ■ . .' ' /■ e 



resource and counseling center, the ma^jarity'of its counseling Is 
done by phone* Tb^' Syracuse Regional Learning Service provides . 
-'twenty-two mobile lea rning tTounsultants , in five counties;^ these 
couns[Ul±antFmeet with clTents in jtheir own homes or offices or 
consult* by phone. The Statewide External Degree Prdgram'includes 
9ome State librarians as codnsultants. This program also plans 
to include (^operative Extension agents and YWCA counselors- In aw 
effort to -expand the number rof natural linkers and thc^ /public btlng 
served. . • \ ' ' * ' , • o ' 

A ^^id'e array of se^rvicts for a l^'peciajl target group is>rbvided 
not only by the learning' centers ^bi/t alacT. by the Office of Vo<^atibnAl^ 
Rehq.bilit/i^ioh. Unlike ^he other agencies, the OVR ha's existed for 
fiffey>f ive «years; '-its service is directed tpwards the emotionally, - 
mentally, "find physically handicapped who are potentially employable/ 
A full range of personal, education^;' and vocational counseling 
services are provided by OVR^^as-^s^ell as supportive services ia-- ' - 
^.special ^ases. The jiarrowestrange of counseling service X«ducationat 
information only).^-g'^ovlded by such agencies as the Rye Academic 
Advisory Service and librarians- p'articipating ixi the Westchester 
Cdunty Library Adult Iijdependent learner Project. This latter project 
is currently uAder study and d^velopqaent in the twenty-two New York 
State Library systems. If the program is adopted, State libraijies 
may prqvide information, referral,^ counseling and learning center 
services for adults engaged in continuing study or planning to engage 
in independent .study (2). . , * 

One. approach, which may enhance the effectiveness of community- 
based educational and career counseling services, is the^ utilization 
of such titles as "learning serviqej*, '/academic advisory service", * 
and "higher educaticm or career services". Many adults may view the 
need for counseliag as an admissfion of personal failure and as a 
threat to their own ii;idepend^ht status. Since their search '^or 
educational opportunities is. a s^ign of advancement>r#fcher th^n ^ailtfre 
adults resent the notion that th^y need "couilseling'* bjut^ can" accept 
the assistance of a planning or advisory service whicfi simply provides 
the needed information and help in using It. ^ J/ 

The foregoing general discussion and the Appendix chart of • 
educational and career counseling services is limited because specific 
data on what services exist within the State are unavailable. ^In 
fact, only bne higher education region In the State (Mid-Hudson), has 
conducted a detailed survey and assessment of counseling service^, 
for the public (I). Other^HlA Title 1 resource assessment projedt* 
have^ llmlt.ed the 'counseling surveys to verifying the existence o? \ 
coyhtellng services on a campus or at a community agency. Detailed \ 
kftowledge of^extent services would be a useful guide' for planning 
and funding allocations by local. State, private and Federal ageticiet. 



Jtt^the abseiice of a (Jet^iled Statewide sxxxy^y^ Iqfgrraatlon from' 
.the hfld^Hud^on report IsVsurrraarlxe^ .belo«r became it ^rovlde^ qonmen- 
tary.oh the e^fectiveneds and ^8hort:6*9'mlng8 ojpiMiny coranurtlty-ba^ed- 
education#i counseling servlcei^ »In the .Mld-Hudson jreglon, ?3 
agencies (12 IS Ue^stche^ter County alone), 4 Special prpgrams ^ 
(including OVR), and two outreach centers were foi^nd In the'^jievea ^ ' 
county region Which cQuld b/ regarded aso'Icoamiunlty-base^ counseling 
and referral, service in continuing educatj.on ^1, page 5).' The region, 
has a total -population of 1,8 million* people; although accurate records 
of the' number. and characteristics of clients served are frequently 
not kept, these agencies report service to over elevea thousand 
individuals in the pastf year. Detailing each agency, :and notl«g some 
excellent services, the survey report .provides the following overall 
summary (pp. 39-AO) . ' ' . 

The geographic distrlbu^tion of services la uneven, both in 
terms of acc^siblllty and target populations. * 

No effort is made to Teach blue; and white c^oll-atv wdrkexs ' 
through outreach methods. • , 

Only. about one-third of the services set a hl^h priority ' 
on the clients* ^iconslderatlon of a wide variety of educational 
opportunities. * , • 

Limited educational and* occupational information is collected 
and used by most agencies. ' 

Traditional counseling inethodd are used; insufficient use 
of group counseling occurs and no new technology is employi^d^.. 

Professional qualifications of counselors vary widefly. 

No regional institutions offer training programs for 
counselors of adults. 

. 

No reglpnal approach exists for planning and coordinating 
existing services and developing new seirvlces. 

. Information Services | ' 

in New York State, elsewhere in the United States, and in 
Canada, ^educational information services are provided by print, . 
t)hone, or computer. , Information in printed form or computer data 
banks may be local, regional, or national, while phone service is 
usually timitedj^-^to a local area f only. 



1. 

, 2. 
.3. 

A, , 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 



1. Printed Mattet ^ ^ * * x * ^ . . 

■ \ ' . .. V 

Nationally, three anhuaj catalogs are available, I' ' 
' through libraries and ^counseling ^o^ff^ces,^ which .'list 
colleges and^ university -providing part-time or independent 
.study (3,4^"5)» One other text,. The N'ewTork Times Guide . , 
is ivaiWble to t^e' public throug^i bookstores but i« out 
of date and not- scheduled for a^ new edition (6). " 

Regional catalogs ^re published one or more times' a 
^year: outside of New York State*, by the Educational 
"^^"^ Exchange of Greater Bostoii and the Toronto Metrod'09 
System; and, Vithin the State by the New 'York .City 
Regional Center. for Lifelpng Learning (NYCRCLLL) and the 
Rochester Area Colleges, The latter two catalogs are the 
Hrst to be published by»Titl^ l< regional re'aource 
assessment projects^ in New Yotk State. No specific 
guidelines dietermine the formajt for tHese.two catarlogs 
and, consequently, they differ in cataloging methods 
and information carried. The Rochester catalog, for 
example, covers all educational resources in the region 
pT type of ins^titution. The NYCRCLLL catalog is limited 
to ^ccre^ited postsecondar^ initltnttons only but.-f^pttiiCftly 
indexes institutions, courses, and programs of ^study. 
Plans are being- made to expand this catalog to include 
museums and community jpgencies. « 



Printed flyers, found across Ne\^ York State, are a 
common form of information service provided by local* 
school districts arid BOCES. Two counties, DuttKes.s-ynd 
SulliVan, also publish semester listings of continuing / 
education opportunities. In addition, one of the i^st- 
secondary institution' consortia ^ the ^udson-Mol\awk Associa- 
tion, publishes a flyer covering coHege-credit/courses 
availftble to part-time students. 
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Individual institutions such as cormmihity colleges 
and colleges with evening arid weekend continuing education 
divisions, publish their Jpwn brochures and catalogs and 
utilize newspaper advertising'. . / j * 

The printed flyers a>^ liable^ from BOCEg, school 
districts, and consortia are equivalent to individual 
college catalogs in their afpecif icit^y and availability..^ 
These publications lack the broad spectrum of informtjfion 
available in a reglorial catalog of-tflt educational * 
opportunittM, suc^'as thas/ puj^ifshed by Genesee and 
New York/City regions or yheJporpn|:o Metrodoc. 

/./; 
^ ,3 
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Delivery methods for information services relying 
on printed texts vary as widely as the texts^ themselves. 
Some appear tn newspaper ads or are mailed to^private 
hom«; other printed flyers $rt available frte of charge 
at banks and shopping centers. Most regional xataloga 
enjoy only limited distribution by virtue-, of their price 
(NYCRCLLL ^$10.00; Metrodoc; $15.00 -^00 fold). An 
exception to the rule is the Boston Educational Exchange 
Catalog which sells 2400 copies a year at less than $4.00 
^er copy. / , . 

2. Phone Service 

In New York State only one phone line information 
^service appears to be availabl^^namely, the NYCRCLLL. 
This phone service (5 Lines) utl^zes part-time employees 
and a file card inform%tion base. Educational opportunities 
and son^ financial aid information are provide^:; Tfie need 
for counseling service has been expressed by callers to 
this service; the possibility of expanding the service to 
include counseling is being explored. 

In the early 1970*8, a -phone-in and walk- in information 
service^ covering all programs in Brpome and Eastern Tioga 
countifes, was ^et up in a town' bank. The service was 
staffed by volunteer guidance counselors. With free 
television and radio coverage at fi#et, the service 
received Mny^all-lns. In the-sbseoce of this advertising^ 
• the plione calls were reduced to one per day; the sefvice ♦ 
yas 4iscontinued after one year of operation. 

An unusual inforraetlon service Outside of New York 
State is the Learning Exchange "in Evans ton^, Illinois. The 
phone service is 'staffed by volunteer studen^^^^froi^s^A 
registry of names and phone n^umbera of persons wh^ would 
like to learn, to teach, or simply discuss some to^ic or 
talent with others. Formed three years ago, the exchange 
' serves 13^000 people and covers 1,800 subjects. 

3. Computer Services 

Computer data banks provide information on a wide ^ 

variety of subjects iECludlna^ courses, colleges. Jobs, ^ 

and flTiancial aids. The Toi^pnto Metrodoc System, for-'X;^^ 
elcaimle, NUtilizes a coraputer^as^ a 'storage system f^rr the 
C^atal^^vswWished for the Torovito area. An extensive 
source ot^Hh^cial aid inf orraatton, readily available- to , 
the United' St^^fe^ public on a mail-in fee basis. Is pro-^ 
ded by the Ma^i^ten-based Scholarship Search firm. ^ 
Th^ computer data Sa^nk covers 250,000 possible sources ( - 
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o£ financial aid aod matches^ student characteristics to 
eligibility requirements* SoW New York State BOCES 
programs provide Computerized vocational Infortoation 
Systems (C^S), a computer regis\ry of ^U.S> four-year 
colleges, Hew York Community Collies, and occupational 
information. ^ campus-basjed employh^nt information 
coQQ)uter system has recently been funded by the Compre* 
hensive Employment Training^Act of I97rirt--SUNY . 
Stonybrookf' Intended for Suffolk County residety^, the 
data baak will also be utilized by the StonybrooK hfld- 
. Career Counseling Center. ^ , 

The iK>ft comprehensive computer-based system, the 
Guidance Information System (CIS), is provided by Time 
Share Corporation. This system includes a two- and four- 
*year college infojgmation file, a scholarship and financial 
aid information ^ffle, and an occupational information file. 
Colleges are categorized by programs of study and by 
institutional characteristics (location, size, admission 
.requirements, etc.). Occupational Information is broken ^ 
out by characteristics of industries or of occupattona, 
B8 well as by personal edupational, aptitude, and preference 
characteristics (work dealing with people^ things, or 
abstractions). Employment outlook, earnings, and^ physical 
demands are also specified. 



, Both CVIS and 6IS are computer programs purchased or ^ r 

leased by BOC^S in New York State. Approximatel^r 300-400 
^ terminals for these two programs and % third Lond Island 

program are presently available in the State (Westchester, 
Southern Tier schools, Iwyne -Finger Lakes, Rome city schools, 
and s*haker High). Over/l,000 terminals, each at^sn annual 
cost of $3>S00 n $4,5i^y.«a7 AvtlUhlt liii4iM.?ubl£c iohools 
within Che next five xesrs. Each school determines whether 
or not these are available to adult evening students. / 

Answers to the following questions would be of help In determining 
what educational and career Information and counseling Services exist 
within the State and how effectively these services meet the present and 

future public needs • 

A. Evaluation Data on services 

1. What services are available In each region and what is the 
re^onal population to be served? 

2. Who is helng reached by information and /or cpunsHing serVice^v^>^=-'^ 
Vrtio is-rtot? , 

3. Vhat effect has the availability of information<^and counsel* 
ing. services had on adult participation in educational 
opportunities? 
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Which delivery coethod for Infonofftlon on tducatloatl 
opportunities retches sptcl£lc^^r.gft;^«udlttices. or very 
diverse sudienQes: fret prlntfd flyerl, Mwspij^r «df« 
purchased catalogs^ phone service, eouiitflors? 

5* What evaluation procedures are used, and should bt xxu^A^f^ 
to deterniine the effectlvet^ess of counseling Services? 

6, What services have c^sed. pperation and ufay? 

B, Client Analysis 

1* What is J^he public lounge of^counselors and counseling services? 

2. Would the public use information; and counseling services if 
they were oore generally available? 

3« Would the^^uhUc pay for educational counseling services? 

How much? 

4. Would the public support such educational services with 
C»xe,s? , . 



IV. what ar g the indications of t:he need for InforaMitlon aDd»cainselinp 

gervices? 



A- 



The need for educational Inforniitlon'and counseling si^^vlces is 
indicated by four types of evideiK$: survey data; b) reports 
1>> educational coaai,s8lons; c) Ibdlvidual response to services; 
aiKl Tederal governzoent aod private foundation financial support 
for thesjB se^lces. 

A. Survey Da^a 

--AJ^6?^1<^tton*^ Research Council survey of 24,000 adults 

age 21 or^ <^e^Nrevealie^ <hat one in five adults participated in sone 
fora of educetional activity during the year; bQvever, participation* 
depended upon ^^IS^i^a^^« pItQr ^toftfiton^ ^aatiatty -to ^dMittiovil 
institutions, and areaof^e^dence (7). The typical istudent ves ' 
young^,. employed full-time, preVlojisly vell-^ducated, white, an urban 
--resident, and highly notivated by the^esire for job advancewint* 
InM^ the Educational Testing Servic^ determined that one in every 
three adtilts participated in some form of educational, activity during 
th^xifear^O^/ The characteristics of the typical student were the 
sane wJ[n I96i 
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^ "^^^ The ETS survey also delineated the barriers which prevented 

i,^ h "would-be learners" from participating. The two most prominent 

W. obstacles tb learning were cost and lack t)f time. A host of 

" ' ' other barriers to participation, however, fell under the category 

of knowledge, of and counsel on available opportunities. These 
\ . barriers included lack of information on where to obtain desired 

courses, lack o{ confidence in one's own alitllty, enrollment red 
' tape, and lack of knowledge of one^s own needs and interests. The 

wtfuld-be learners who failed to participate for lack of information 
on where t<v obtain desired courses totaled 13.2 million individua^is* 
ApprcTxiraately 26 million did not 'participate in further education 
for reasons which could be overcome by adequate counseling services* 



Au H£A Title I needs ^assessment survey, conducted liot the Central 
region of New York State in 1974, found that 39?i of urban residents^ 
and 56% of rural residents had never participated in continuing 
education. Lack of information on educational opportunities was 
identified as one of the barriers to participation* Among urban . 
residents, 30% did not know about courses in th^ area; 33% of rural 
residents had no knowledge of courses available* ^lly 87% of the 
urban and 85% of the rural residents said they would like to be 
better informed about educational opportunities. - ^ 

<i , 

In New York State, the potential clientele for educational 
in/ormation and counseling serviceg^^can be estimated ^on-^the assuop* 
tion that the State has about tefiS>^Jlcent of the population deter- 
mined for the United States. Thus, bas^iHiij^he ETS survey, would- 
be learners in the State include 1*3 million&ta^y in need of in- 
formation and 2.6 million in need of counseling s^iv^es* In all 
surveys, one type of individual is least likely to beXparticipant 
in further education, namely, those without a high schooVdiploma. 
Perhaps these individuals are most in need of infdrmatioa>Wd counsel- 
ing services; they number 5 million, or 47% of the over-25 population, 
in NewOfork State. 




B. wi^rts By Education Commissions 



On the basis of the 1972 ETS survey, th e~Con ml^ylon on Non- 
Traditional Studies recommended the creation of moxje counseling 
centers whose functions would "vary with local neeop, but they will . 
ordinarily Include referring would-be learners who know wKat they 
want to the places' where they can get it; helping less confident 
individuals define their interests ana needs; identifying sources 
of financial support; offering testing and diagnostic servl^s; 
developing group counseling situations; and training\counseloHs^for 
individual institutions (8, p. 35)/* The Commission, \noting th^t 
effective counseling services require reliable information on 
available educational opportunities, also recommended^that "resources 
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of comoKinltles and regions should be assessed to create an In* 
ventory of existing educational activities conducted by various 
agencies (business, industry, labor un^on, and social, cultural, 
and collegiate sponsors) and thus identify the total potential of 
programs, facilities and^faculty ( 8, p. 90)/' Similar statements, 
expressing the need for and functions of counseling services, can be 
found in reports from the Kellogg Foundation (9)1 the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council (10), adult educators^ (11, 12) ^ the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education (13), and the New York State Board of 
Regents (lA) . . 

A complete historical perspective on thejieed for information' 
and counseling services, in fact, would range from the^ 1938 Regents* 
Inquiry (15) through reviews presently underway* — In 1938 the 
Regents succinctly stated the problem: "It is enough .to say that 
one o*f the greatest deficiencies in the total adult education prograon 
in New York State is the almost complete lack of adequate and sati^^ 
factory facilities for educational and vocational guidance (p. 125) 
The Inquiry noted that adult. counseling includes general information 
service on available educational programs, educational counsel or ad- 
visement, and vocational counseling. At that time, thfe most effective 
guidance for adults was provided by the Office of Vocational Rehahiiita- 
tion (p. 123). - / 



In the 1972 Statewide Plan for the Development ^of Post-Secondary 
Education, the Regents outlined the concept of regionalism and called 
for the development of Regents Advisory Councils which would be 
charged with the inventorying of regional educational resources. 
New York City \m8 approved as a pilot planning region. .The New York 
City Regional Council 's recommendation that a center for lifelong 
learning be created was approved by the Regents in the belief "that ; 
the development of such a_center woulS proylde^a clearing house for 
Information about educational programs for lifelong learning, and- 
would serve as. a guidance, counseling, and referral center as well 
as a catalyst for the development of "cooperative programs to meet 
regional needs (16, p. 154)." 

Currently, the need for and provision of adult counseling 
services is of immediate interat at; State, national, and inter- 
national levels. In the Mid-Hudson Region of New York State, an ^ 
assessment and evaluation of existing counseling services lias 
just been completed as part of an HEA Title I project (1)^ At the 
national level, a study has been done on fifty United'States 
counseling centers for women by the Providenpe Career Education 
Project (17). In addition, a'six-month study is being conducted by ^ 
the American Institute of. Research, Palo Alto; this project will 
evaluate model career development and counseling centers in the 
United States. At^-he International level, reviews of adult 
counseling services are. being conducted by both the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development and UNESCO. 
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C* Responses' by Individuals to Services 



Responses by Individuals to newly available information and 
counseling services provide some indication oS need for such servlcetft 
We have no data on the numbers of adults who use institutiooal and 
agency services* Such data would be useful. With virtually no 
advertising-'Cfainpaign, the New ^ork City Regionar Center for Life* 
long Leartilng (NYCRCLLL) received over 5,000 phone inquiries in its 
first year of operation* With public advertising, calls reached 100 
per day in January', 1975. The Stonybrook Mid -Career Counseling Center, 
without advertising, received SO clients in its first month of opera^ 
tion* In two years the Providence (Rhode Isalnd) Career Education 
Project (CEP), which does advertise,' has had 5,000 callrins; 4,000 
of these becaooe clients, each of whom received six or seven phone* 
counseling sessions lasting thirty to fourty*five minutes apiece. 
The Syracuse Regional Learning Service (RLS) haa had 1500 ooe* time 
contacts in its first ten months of operation in addition to 170 
three-month consultation clients and 250 workshop participants. The 
most outstanding example of cooxzunity response occurs within the 
oldest an^ largest service, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(OVR); tKese offices see 9IXfQ00 clients a year. 

D. Federal GTovernment and Private Foundation Financial Support 

Further evidence 'that adult counseling services are needed lies 
in the. fact that the Federal government and i>ther private agencies 
have chosen to support various ^rpgrams. Federal funding, for 
exenople, supports such projects as the Provioence Career Education , 
Project and the Hew York State Title I regional resource assessment 
projects* A mixture of Federal and private monies support the 
Syracuse RLS and the Hartford (Connecticut) Capitol Higher Education 
Services (CHES) . A single, ^on-profit organization, tijk Colle4e 
Entrance Examination Board, funds the ^dult Inde^^endent Learner 
Project (2) in New York State and eleven librarlea throughout the - 
United States. Private foundation money also supports the New York , 
'^^^f^ External Degree Program which has a network of volunteer 
^^oi^t«lors. ' ^ ^ 

A further indication of need is evidenced by the Federal govern- 
ment's current interest in counseling services Und^r President 
Fojrd's direction, ten taak force studies have been qbn5)leted in wtiich 
methods for* achieving a linkage between the worlds, ^f work and ed- 
ucjftion are reviewed (18). The articulation of wcmk and education 
calls for the establishment of comnunity Work an^^ducation Councils. 
These^Councils would oversee the formation of o^Upational/trainlng/ 
education^clearinghouses '^and counseling serviceirlfor all community 
residents! Further, p^roposals call for the in^^vement o;Pthe (juaLity 
of counseling and for orientation of counseling to labofNarket real- 
ities. Should these proposals become a reality. Federal support for 
information a^nd counseling services may become far more, extensive 
thaa the projects mentioned above. 
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' In 8uninary, Indications of support for educational Information 
and counseling services -can be found kt the Individual, state, 
national, and International levels. Fiaancial support, however, 
comes primarily from the Federal governS^ and, to a more limited 
extent, from private foundations. \ 

V. WhlcV, 1-f any, of the following support syvtces should the State , 

provide for educational information and c(fcins'ellng services; a ^ 
Statewide educational resource data bank; licensing of counselors 
and chartering of counseling agencies; a resource and planning 
center? ' \ 

A. Educational Resources Data Bank ^ 

Interest in a central, or Statewide, data bank of all educational 
opportunities has been expressed by the SUNY Administration (19), the 
Council tff Independent Colleges and Universities (20) , the New York 
State Library Project (21), and the New. York City Regional Center \ 
for Lifelong Learning (22)* Central admlniatration of SUNY has the \^ 
potential for establishing such a clearinghouse by virtiie of its v , 

computer registration procedure and catalog covering subjedt area 
offerings f^r all SUNY campuses. The SED Higher Educatijon Planning 
Services also has « computerized catalog •of programs in all New York 
State postsecondary ,instltutlojis. The provision of a clearinghouse 
on educational opportunitfe* is planned by the New York State Library 
Project; a central clearinghouse with computer terminal acce^ could 
be an invaluable aid to this project. 

Several questions need to be explored to determine if the State 
can - or should - provide a-^tatewlde clearinghouse of educational 
resources. . ^ 

1. Who will provide the service? 

2. How will the service be funded? 

3. What are th^ estimated start-up and ma*lntalnence costs? Can 
use be mad& of existing software (Metrodoc, for example)? 

- r 

4. Who will use the service, - Institutions, counseling services, 
libraries, and /or Indivij^duals? 

5. How will the information be accessed: at Information centers, . 
by computer terminals, or by phone? i 

'lat data will be Included? ^ ^ 
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7. If there is to be State support, will it be in time to 
capitalize on Federally funded projects $uch as HEA Title 1 
resource asses^nients? 

8. If State funding is involved and the HEA Title I regional 
surveys are tied into the central data bank, should the 
State provide guidelines for uniforinlty In these resource 
assessment projects? 

B. Licensing of Counse,lors 'and- Chartering of Counseling Agencies 

Licensing and chartei^ing serve, at least, three purposes: 
(1) setting of professional standards^ (2) providing a raechanis'nr 
for consumer protection; and (3) clarifying eligibility fors§tate 
and Federal funds. The State presentlyJDlcenses or certifies* 
several professions which fall in the category of non-raedical 
human services; psychologists, teachers,, librarians, and school 
•guidance counselors. The State also charters a wide array of 
educational institutions ^nd services, including libraries, . 
museums, proprietary schools, and educational television 
stations. 

^IIP- present the State has no licensing or chartering require- 
ments for counselors and counseling agencies serving the public. 
Some agencies which provide career counseling have established 
professional requirements for counselors employed by them. OVR,. 
for example, requires graduate training and experience specifical- 
ly in vocational rehabilitation counseling. Some agencies require 
' no prior professional training for their counselors (Syracuse RLS) 
Social workers and counselors of all types strongly fflyor a State . 
licensing requirement (23); such licensing would not only set <^ 
recognized standards but would also permit- private' practice. 

The following questions need to be^ considered in determining 
whethexf or not the State should require and provide counselor and 
agency licensing and chartering. 

1. What public benefits -would be expected from licensing 
and chartering? What would be the disadvantages? 

2. What would licensing and chartering cost? 

3. What are the standards for licensing and who should >- 
set them? 



^CeVtif ication permits work in public^institutions only, wheteas 
licensing permits private practice, , 




4, What requiretoentjB must be rmt by chartered agencies :^ ' ' 
minimum number of professional staff; legal contraat^ 

for clients; follow-ups on clientele? 

5, IThat should be the re-dress procedures available to 
clients dissatisfied with services for which they paid 
a fee? 

6, Should re-dress procedures exist for a client dist- 

f satisfied with the educational service to which the 

client was referred? If so, what? Is the counseling 
agencjj or the educational institution at fault for 
misleading a client? 

Resource and planning Center ^or Co^unselors and Counseling Agencies 

In view of the shotrtage of trailing programs for adult counsel- 
ors (see next Section) ^nd the multitude of resources ^needed by a 
counseling service ,» tl^e State could provide assistance and guidance 
through a central resource and planning center* Resources, useful 
to both campus- and community -based counselors, would include: 
diagnostic, aptitude, and proficiency examlnarions ; educational, 
financial aid, and vocational information; competency-based • training 
manuals for paraprofej^'sionals; consumer protection procedures; cost- 
effective planning me^ods; and evaluation procedures. 

r " 

Some of these resources are presently available within several 
bureaus pf the 3tate Education Department. Another resource is 
being compiled by the Providence Career Education Project, namely, 
a procedural manual for setting up and evaluating a career counsel- 
ing service* But no Federal or State agency provides a comprehen- 
sive resource center for counselors and counseling agencies ^ 

Providing such a supportive service raises several questions^ 

1« Should the State set up one office to provide the whole 
/ array '"of resources or should the existing, offices be 
encoiftaged or directed to exteind their services? 

2« If a resource and planning center is established, which 
of the following support services should 'be Included: 
clearlnghous^e of educational resources; training programs; 
licensing and chartering? 

3«, Would a resource .and planning center be used^^by iexisting 
counseling aerv^lces? 

4. What would such a center cost and how should itibe funded? 
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VI. How are counseling services staffed a nd> wha^l: training programs 
are available for counselors of adults? * 

* «• 
'' ✓ * 

Counseling centers are straffed by ptof essiooa,ls only; by^ 
paraprof (Bssion^^ls only; by a mixture of orof essionals and para- 
prof essiongls ; or by educational or employment , rather than counsel- 
ing, specialists. Considerable variation £ccurs- in the. background 
experience and training of s^taff members in^gei(icies reviewed by 
the Providence Career Education Project ana 'the Mid-Hudson Title I 
* project (1, 17) . 

In N'ew York State, s-twient personnel counselor training programs 
arfe available at Columbia, Syracuse, and SUNYA. The number of .pro- 
fessionals trained in counsieling adults, however, may be extremely 
I liitdted for a simple rasonj with the exception of the newly created 
program at SUNY Stonybrook,* no colleges or universities in the State 
provide training specifically oriented towards counseling ^ cJf adult*. 
Teachers College of* Columbia Univei'sity taught ^ practicum in ieidult 
■ ^ counseling ,fr'om 1962 to 1969 (25) and does supply audi-viaual 

t on life skills for ,learniag c^nter^\ Renewed interest in adult ^educa- 
tion has been expressed recently (26); perhaps training in adi It 
counseling will be re-institu£ed. Even Harvard's Graduate School of 
Education focused on adults for ithe first t^rae in the summer of 
\1974 by offering a seminar onf the crises of adulthood (27). " 

Because few educational programs exist for training counselors, 
of adults, several of the counseling services have provided their 
own counselor or paraprof es^ional training programs* The tralnlng- 
, ranges from single workshops with' a' follow-up (External Degree) to ' 



extensive in-service tx^aining programs and ^educatlonsfl requlreioaenta 
' (OVR) • The Syracuse selects* coij^sultanf^ not by prloy level of 
training but by strength of interest and natur??l abilities. After 
several training workshops and field experience, these consultants 
Drain" new, in-coming consultants. Several texts (12, 28) and one 
corapetency-ba^ed modular training program manual (29) .are available, 
and other handbooks ar.e being compiled (Catar3r8t, Providence CEP)> . 
|9hlch help overcome the lack of post^secondary training programs for 
counselors of adults* 

In-service contiKuing education and upgrading programs. for 
counselors are similarly non-distent. The New York State Personnel 
and Guidance Association is p'tesently reviewing the *needs Of th^ 
coi^nseling professions and has found that continuing education, 
programs frequently require full-time attendance and unrelated courses* 
(23). This association has* established a talent l^ank listl\ig and an 
In^sexrvice evaluation and upgrading program for school counselors; ^ 
they may organize a tape resource training library to help schools 
Sssess programs and needs.. Such resources do not appear to be avail* 
able fox counselors 6f adults. ^ 



/ . \l / ' ' ' ' • 

One plXot program, limited to coranuijlty college etudeats, ii 
worth noting for itfe uausutl appioadh to ptoylding prpfq^sttp^l \ 
guidance ^^mely, the System of Interactive Guidance and Iu£c^ini|tion' 
(SIGI) . 'This computer-baaed guidance system w.as' designed at the_| ' 
Educational ^Testing Sejfvice ^under a Carnegie Corporation grant; 
iaveral field studies are iund^d by the'Hatlonal Scf^ence Foundation 
(24>. The syst^^tn aslsists the student ixi defining personal valued . 
(job Security, leadership, high income/ rtcr) and then testg 
these values against typical*, /or model, vqrk experiences. Having 
re-defined or clarified personal goals, the student then explores 
various occupations which .ma'tch these goals* After selection of one 
or more occupations, the student then explores his or her chances 
of success in th^ field based on age, academic records, commitment). 
With final selection of an occupation, the system plans an educational 
and work-experience program for the student, 
t / ' ^ _ ^ ' 

"The need for, and potential growth pf, educational counseling 
services, in the absence of adequate training programs,, raises 
several questions. ^ ' ^ 

*• , ^ ' 

1. Should the State provide grants to institutions to 
encourage the development of^ training programs, for ^ 
counaelors of adults? ^ . 

2. Should the State conduct, its owa training workshops? 

*S 3. Vhat Federal or privat^ foundation funding is available 
for the development of training programs for counselors 
of adults? * 

4. Should the State encourage the design and installation 
of computer-based counseling systems? 

What should - or do - information and coup^lln|vservlces . cost ^ . i| 
society? the .individual? ^ 

first glance^ one would assume -that tfie total costs of* - 
funds expended for information and counseling services would depend 
upon the extent of staff and' services provided i One interesting 
feature of the recently established services, jpowever, %q that most 
received basic grants of $1jOO,00 to $200,000 per year/^wHile. staff 
and services varied widely. The HEA Title I .needs and resource 
afs^ssmlnt projects, for example, are typically about $100,000 per ^ 
year (two of » these have publlshi^d catalogs oh educational^ opportunities) . 
The planned South Bronx Counseling Centner expects to run 6K*$10P,000 
^r yfcar. The Providence CEP received $40ap00 for two years (staff 
of 14^. The Hartford CHES (7 prd|eS8l<nal stafO received $500,000 
in Federal funds for its first year (plus additional, unspecifitd 
support fcom'Hartford business) « The most limit^^'d funding yas 
received by the Toronto lietrodoc. computer Information system ($100,000 
^for* f our years). \ ^ ^ 



^-Eor counseling services, the set-up and tjie annupi running ^ 
<:^sts raay differ. Some services require the' development and iraple- 
mentation of counselqr training programs as well as the "f ormation 
of a resource library. Annual running costs will depend on the — ^ 
number of staff at professional salary levels, updating of the 
resource library, and servicers* pravided. 
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The cos:ts, on a per individual baais, ^eav^to differ con- 
siderably. The Hartford CHES total funding excee'ded $200,000 / 
while;,. only 200 individuals received counseling in t\\e first 'yejr 
o£ operation. The Syracuse RLS pays ^3 pev^ hour to ^^^t^counselors; 
the> average client receivers ten hours/of counseHnR^^^he coat of 
which, is, covered by the $50 client's/fee* ^ The/ftxll cost of the 
service, including central office ekpenditur^,. totals $300,000 per 
year. With an approkiijiate 'total^t 2,000 clients per year, the cost ' 
per client *lsr about $150. In^^tfie case of OVR, the cpst per individual 
is difficult to determine, because the clientele^ seen each year in- 
clude many who ajre assl:>'tecK for twc/^ four .or eVen ten years. The 
cost per individual can b^T determined by dividing the total funds 
expended ($45 4nillipn)^by total jS^iientele per ye^r (90,00p) or by 
the number successfully rehabilitated per year (16,000)^ each of 
which gives qui te di fferent cost figure ($500 versus $2,812). 
number of agencies, in>~fact, are reluctant to disclose their ariaual 
costs (li 17). It i$^ apparent, however, that individual counseling 
is an expensive service to provide . - 



Costs^for counseKi^ programs at colleges will^ also vary ,acc6r4- 
ing'to the size of t^e school, staff si2fe,*and staff credentials'. 
Some programs include admissions and placement; as part 2f the/ 
counseling service; others do not. Some schools can break ouc 

■ Uudgets for coiinselinfe services but these budgets ,^n turn,, may not 
include salarie|i.. Most schools are reluctant to release budget 
information. ' One estimate, however, indicat^es that inilivldual 

/counseling on campus costs $70* per hour (30). v. / 

Costs per year for Information services, have not/^pr^vlously 
been published but. could be* gathered in some cases* /For exasople, 
costs for computer systems depend on what kind arid how nuch iWor- 
raation is stoted, how often it i^ updated, who uses/the system, and 
how often it is used. Such cost data could be gathered from computer, 
systems ^aMlysts or institutions using computers for planning or 
informatiori siarvices. Cost data could also be collected and compared, 
fpr^ile- based information systems which publish tiewsi^rint'f lyets 
o^fcat'ilogs (NYCRCLLL, Genesee, Hudson-Mohawk Association, Dutchess.^ 
3^1^11 ivan counties, BOCES, arid ^public school/districts). 

The cost; to an iridiyidual also varies widely* Among the informa-> 
tion services^vailable, for instance, an individual may receive free 
newsprint flj^ers^or be able/ to purchase catalogs at high cost. / * 
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Counseling ogencies charge ser\iice fees for individual or group 
counseling, tests, workshops , ^ and careejr day programs, Th? fees 
charged va^ry considerably, ranging up to $150 for coynseltng and a- 
test battery (1). Some pge»cies base fees on a^ sliding eta W which 
dependfj upon the client's abilit/ to pay. A few service^ charge no 
fees. These characteristically are services wholly .^funded' by ^ 
Federal monies, such 6s OVR, or a^re consultant services provided 
by.a college-based program (SUNY EOC's) or a volunteer counsultant / 
pr^ogtam (External Degree), * « * ' 

Cos.t-ef f^ctiveness and program evaluation, in fact, appear to 
be new concepts, for many Federally funded projects. Even within 
the fifty-three year oid OVR program, an office\was established 
'ohr/ this year to provide^ program planning, c/?t-pf f ectiveness arid ' 
evaluation procedures. Although they are separate* analysis procedures, 
cost-effectiveness and program evaluation ate closely Linked, Evalua- 
tion, for example, .Vould ihclude^^n analy^s of the specif £ci func- 
tions 'a service sets out to perform, for whom, and how performance , ' 
^^,f these functions is to be judged. Judging performance in- 
cludes record-'.ceeping of the number of clients seen, as well as follow- 
•up studies on clients. Cost-effectiveness essentially requires 
maximizing services whilo minimizing cost (costs for running the 
skrvict and costs to the client)^ ' Because raan^ cQunseling and informa- 
tion services are neW and because they differ considerably in services 
provided, these services may not be strictly comparable on a per- 
formance or cost-effective basis, 

Detergilriing the cost for a given ^lien^, on a dollar basis alone; 
do^s hot necessarily giye a true picture of the value of a service. 
For, Example, how much is it^really worth-to an individual, or to 
society; to avSld spen^n^ time; .money and effortf on an activity for 
which the Individual i> iU-sulted? ^ost-beneftt analysis would be 
dif.ficuit to pursUG/^th regard to the self-fulf illmeat or job- 
satisfactibyl derl^ from educational ahd career ^opportuni ties / 
selectively matched to individual needs, interests and abilities, / 
Quit* p^assibly, adequate adalt counselinfei?|rvices may not have been . 
pi-ovidj^-because the 'costs appeajr.high wMle the benefits 'of good 
coiins^llrig h^vfe befen Undeirscalued or undetermined.^. 

//^Answers to the f^lItJWI^ questions m^y give^ a cleater picture 
of the true costs of irif ojrfnatlon and counseling servit)^, . ' 

A, *'Co?t anLsl^sis ^cilata for counseling services 

' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^ 

1* 'What aire, thfe casts, on a -per Individual basis, of campus- 
/ based or nubile a^eiicyiL^counseling services? Can these 
/ agencies provide ifideauate educatTf^nal' and career coufisel- 
Ing^ at lower cost^ than community-based services? 
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For community-based agencies, what proportion o£ the 
start-up costs are required to establish a. resource 
library? a testing program? What" are the maintain- 
encjB costs? 



3, How large a staff is needed to serve a given population? 
What proportion of this staff should be full-time? 
part-time? 



4. What level of training is needed for counselors: 
professional or para-professional? 

5* What are the costs involved in training paraprof esslonals? . 
What is their turn-over rate? ^ How does the turn-over 
rate affect the program cost? 

* * V ' ' 

6* Are the costs of providing phone counseling, mobile 

consultants, or office-based consultants comparable or 
ai;e these methods useful for totally different target 
audiences and essentially not comparable on the basis 
' of cost? 



B. Cost analysis data for information services ' ^ 

1. ^oir/a regional,^ or a^tatewide^'-educatlonal Infor^tion 
.seirVfbe, what are the start-up and th^/^intainerfce 
' cost^^ for (a) a manual or f ilei'&ased^^yst^em^nd (b)- 
. a cojtip\iter -based system? ^^^-----■■'^^^ y 

Is ;is.<inote econ^mi^M to publt^tia catalog from// 
manifal or a^cgmjiuter-bas^d systemZ^ 




l^niatpr^ the costs ^vdlved in mai|ltainin& a Ib'cal or 
r^^ifpnal' ^hoYie Information servlpfe? ♦ » / 

If ^ a/ateWt^J^e data bank of .educational resOyurces were 
available, ,.^hat w.ould be the^ costs for (a) $ tie-line 
or toil-free service -and (i) computer tern^nal service?' 
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C» Cost optlndsation 

♦ 

1. Woyld it be equally effective and at lower cost to 
. - provide group counseTing in lieu of individua^l 

counseling? 

2. ^ VThat training programs or manuals for paraprofessiooals 

are already developed that can be widely used and that 
will obviate each new agency's development of its own 
training program? 

3. Would greater use of available computer systems (GIS, 
Scholarship Search, SIGI) reduce any counseling service 
costs and provide more effective service? 



Vm. How should educational and career inforroetiod and counseling 
se rvice s hr-funded? , „ 

. ^ 

A number of the informatian and counseling service;^ discussed 
iq this report are in a precarious position witH regard to funding, 
Ffderal and private foundation monies constitute .short-lived,^eed 
money grants. Services sa funded will, require a broader base of 
support to continue beyond the typical two- to three- year funding 
period (ItPA Title I projects, Syracuse RLS, External Degree, Library 
Adult Independent Learner Project, Providence CEP), 
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Potential sources of funding include client fees as veil « 
contr|cts and grants frpm educational institutions, coominitiy agencies, ' 
and businesses* At lea^t tvo in the/Mid--Hudson region are charit- 
able organizations supported by fund-raising drives (1)» Client 
. fees, rlone, normally cannot support an agency (a $50 fee requires 
3^000 clients per year to cover an annual cost* of $150,000), Funding 
by educational, conznunity and business agencies provides partial 
support for sev^^ri agencies, including Catalyst branches and Hartford 
CHES» The Hartford CHES has the broadest support base; its funding 
coTnes from client fees, contracts to the Connecticut Board of 
Awards) a Federal grant, and a business grant* The ^Jitalvst branches 
tend to have a narrower and varied support base; some offices charge 
service fees, some receive outside agency support* 

A basic i'ssue can be raised at this point: whether or not it 
is in the public interest for the State to invest resources in ed- 
ucational information and counseling services. At present. New 
York State provides some or all of the funding for the Mental 
Hygiene project in OVR, the SUNY EOC's and the Stonybrook Mid-Career 
Counseling center. State and local funds also provide indirect 
support for counseling provided^ in BOCES, adult education progra* 
and public and coaxmnity colleges/ The Board of Regents has been a 
strong proponent of educational resource assessment and cleari4nghouse 
activities by Regional Advisory Councils; however, no funds have 
been allocated by^ the State for these projects and services. To 
date all of the regional resource assessment projects have been fund*' 
ed by HEA Title I monies, as one- or two-year grants. Project directors 
are advised to find future funding from a variety of sources. Potential 
ly, consortia -based iaformation services can derive support from the 
member postsecondary institutions. Some regional projects might 
continue by linking to an existing or developing service, such as the 
New York State Library Adult Independent Learner Project. Since 
these regional projects are directed toward the effective utiliza- 
tion of all State educational resources and towards expanded education- 
al opportunities for all State residents, the resource assessment 
director straight well consider whether some State funding stipport is 
important*^politicaHy and is feasible. ^ 

Funding is a key issue in the long term success of such projects 
as the regional resource assessments and the Syracuse RLS. Answers. 
t6 the following^ questions ma^ provide some direction in resolving 
the problems of providing lon^ term funding. 

.1. Should New York^^tate provide on-going support for resource 
' assessment and information (HEA Title I) projects? 
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2. Should' New York State: 

(a) iacrease fuadlng to educaeioaal d^titutioas £or 
the developmeat o£ counseliag serviceV^or a broad 
public ; 

(b) Support guidance and information services planned 
or provided t;hrough libraries ; 

(c) support independent counseling services? 

3« What are the best method^ for long term funding for 
information services? for counseling services? 

4, Wha.t are the possibilities of funding counseling services 
thr-ough general educational (entitlement) provisions to 
individuals wiilch would provide funds to individuals to 
use, if they wished^ to pay for counseling service? 

IX. The Hext Steps 

This paper is a preliminary working document on educational and 
career information and counseling services for the adult public in 
New York State. Survey and user d?ta, as well as published articles, 
are presented Which suggest the need for such services. In addition, 
within the State, there are some services available; other models 
exist outside of the State which may well be worth duplicating. But 
we are some distance from being able to documoent precisely what 
- services now exist within a given region, which of the newer ones will 

Survive beyond the life of Federal grants, how effectively they 
^ function, and what services'* are still needed. The Issues and un* 
answered questions, raised throughout the report are intended to 
provide a basis for discussion and refinement of the prlo^rltles to 
be confronted in calling and planning for such services. 

As a working paper, the first step requires distribution of 
. tfcie text to those i^iteres ted in the improvement or expansion of 
aduitf^^ucational services. The second step will be refinement 
of the oo^ment on the basis of contributions and commeatary from 
• ^ knowledgeable persons in the field. 

The third, step involves the following proposed data collection 
for which approval ahd.^funding will be sought. 

) 1. How effectively do existing information and counseling 
I services meet present needs? 

Proposedj^-^Regional surveys and evaluations of information 
coiuiseling services. 
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2. What should • or -do - information and counseling services 
cost society? the individual? 

Proposed: Cost analysis comparison of services and 
suggestions for cost optimisation methods. 

The fourth step, prior to policy in4)lementation, calls for 
consensus meetings across the State of persons informed arid con- 
cerned about adult educational and career information and counsel- 
ing services. Participants would formulate policy recommendations 
and determine vrtiich proposals have the broadest base of support by 
those in the field. Representatives from the State Education 
Department, the State University, two- and four-year colleges, 
chapters of the Stal;e Personnel and Guidance Association, cotinsel- 
ing agencies. State libraries, and HEA Title I project directors 
would be among those invited to participate in these consensus 
meetings. 

Listed below are three basic policy issues and proposed points 
of departure to be considered in consensus meetings: 

1, What are the desirable characteristics of, and best 
methods of providing, educational and career information 
and counseling services for the adult public? 

Proposed: Discussion of a regional or statewide service 
which may link existing services and maximize 
desirable qualities. 

2. How should educational and career information' 'and counseling 
services be funded? 



Proposed: Discussion of (a) best methpds-^oirijf oad-based 
* and long-term support, and (b) role of the State 

in such funding. - - ^ ^ 

* , 3. Which, if any, of the following support services .should the 
State prpvide for information and counseling services: a 
Statewide educational resource data bank; licensing of 
counselors and chartering of counseling agencies; a resource 
and planning center; training programs for counselors of' . 
adults 

Proposed: Discussion of the proposed support services and* 
alternatives. 

The fifth step will be refinement- of policy proposal. The sixth 
and final step is to seek irapleroentapion of. these proposals with the 
r nS^ist^ance and support of the consens'u^^cjie^tings participants. 
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The NevTTfork State Board af Regents has stated that educational 
information and counseling services are vital to the expansion of 
educational opportunities for all .adults, to the promotion of life- 
long learning, and to the encouragement of cooperative relations aioong 
iiistitutions (14, 16) • Strong interest in providing these services 
has been expressed by New York State and United States educators and 
professionals in the counseling field. Hopefully this working paper* 
will stimulate discussion, data collection, and refinement of the i 
priority issues and policy proposals required for the provision of | 
such services. | 
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